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g Dr. L. James, Atlanta, Ill., had 
a severe stroke of paralysis on Jan. 3, 
which left him speechless and insen- 
sible; since which he has not spoken 
a word or recognized his family. Our 
readers are familiar with his articles, 
and will sympathize with him now. 





g@ The Canadian Farmer, the offi- 
cial organ of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, has been sold to the 
Rural Canadian, which now becomes 
the organ of the Association, and 
promises to devote two pages each 
month to the bee-keeping interests. 





€@® Professor Lazenby will lecture 
on the “‘ Natural History of the Honey 
Bee” at the Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, at Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 
17. It will be a treat to all those who 
can attend. 


@ As a means of recognition, bee- 
keepers going to New Orleans should 
wear Badges. It will help to make 
acquaintances, and add much pleas- 
ure to the trip. We have made a lot, 
having, besides the gold bee, the 
words ‘*‘ New Orleans Bee-Keepers’ 
Congress’ in large gold letters. Price 
10 cents ; also some with a rosette and 
gold fringe, price 50 cents. 








Fruir GrRowine.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of an illustrated pamph- 
let of 64 pages, entitled “‘How to 
Propagate and Grow Fruit,” by Chas. 
A. Green, editor of the Fruit Grower, 
Rochester,N. Y. Price50 cents. To 
any one sending us a new subscriber 
for the Weekly or 4 for the Monthly, 
besides his renewal for either edition, 
we will present a copy of this book. 





Distribution of the Sense of Taste. 


Grant Allen, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for February, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning the 
sense of taste and its distribution on 
distinct regions of the human tongue: 


Taste, however, is not equally dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the 
tongue alike. There are three distinct 
regions or tracts, each of which has to 
= its own special office and 

unction. The tip of the tongue is 
concerned mainly with ponaees and 
acrid tastes; the middle portion is 
sensitive chiefly to sweets and bitters ; 
while the back or lower portion con- 
fines itself almost entirely to the fla- 
vors of roast meats, butter, oils, and 
other rich or fatty substances. 

There are very good reasons for this 
subdivision of faculties in the tongue, 
the object being, as it were, to make 
each piece of food undergo three sep- 
arate examinations (like ‘‘ smalls,” 
‘“*mods” and “ greats”? at Oxford), 
which must be successively passed 
before it is admitted into full partici- 
pation in the human economy. 

The first examination, as we shall 
shortly see, gets rid at once of sub- 
stances which would be actively and 
memes 5 destructive to the very 
tissues of the mouth and body; the 
second discriminates between poison- 
ous and chemically harmless food- 
stuffs ; and the third merely decides 
the minor question whether the par- 
ticular f is likely to prove then and 
there wholesome or indigestible to 
the particular person. 

The sense of taste proceeds, in fact, 
upon the — of gradual selec- 
tion and elimination ; it refuses first 
what is positively destructive, next 
what is more remotely deleterious, and 
finally what is only undesirable or 
over- luscious. 


This accounts, perhaps, for the fact 
that some, though they enjoy the eat- 
ing of honey in the comb, do not like 
to eat that which is extracted from 
the comb. 

Honey in the comb is taken by the 
teeth and masticated—the tip of the 
tongue getting the full benefit of the 
delicious morsel, passing it to the sec- 
ond region, which is so sensitive to 
sweets, and thoroughly enjoyed, and 
then given to the latter region where 
its richness is fully appreciated, and 
it is then sent on its mission to build 
up wasted tissues, and nourish the 
entire system. 

On the other hand, honey not in the 
comb must be taken up by a spoon 


and is placed at once on the centre of | 


the tongue, escaping the teeth and tip 
of the tongue, which is the most sen- 
sitive portion of this extremely sensi- 
tive organ, and to some this precludes 
the “ great wealth of pleasure ” which 
attends the mastication of honey in 
the comb. 





tioned something that was ‘ sweeter 
than honey, or the honey comb.” 
This great sage, who also said, ‘“‘ My 
son, eat thou honey, because it is 
good,”’ well knew the ineffable pleas- 
ure of eating honey and masticating the 
honey comb, for his land (Palestine) 
was said to “flow with milk and 
honey,”” which was not only exten- 
sively used by all the inhabitants, but 
also employed in the temple services. 

@@ From an exchange we learn 
that a farmer in Wisconsin, who 
evidently does not understand the 
proprietory rights of those who own 
birds, winged insects, etc., proposes 
to sue a neighbor, who keeps bees, 
for damages done by them. The 
farmer claims that the bees trouble 
his sheep and other stock and prevent 
them from feeding on the clover pas- 
tures ; also, that the honey belongs to 
him, and that the bees are tresspass- 
ers on his farm, and furthermore, 
injure his other farm products. As 
the honey would be wasted by evapo- 
ration, or consumed by other honey- 
loving insects, if not gathered by the 
bees, he should keep bees himself in 
order to satisfy his selfishness. But 
in that case, his bees might trespass 
on the property of others, if his posi- 
tion be true; for the bees know no 
human law, and will work on sweets 
wherever they can be found, no mat- 
ter who owns the title deeds to the 
soil. Such selfiishness is pitiable. 








@@ These are some hints for the 
times that are given by Mr. F. L. 
Dougherty inthe Indiana Farmer: 


Those who would be successful 
with bees must always be ready in 
the proper season to attend to their 
necessary wants. The neglectful, 
heedless and indolent are as sure to 
make a failure in this business as in 
any other calling. No person should 
ever expect to be successful with bees 
who is not willing to give the subject 
at least a reasonable amount of time 
and careful study. Lovers of nature 
and those who have a fondness for 





‘these little marvels of industry are 


sure to be the most successfnl. There 
are many people who own a few colo- 
nies of bees that seldom,if ever, re- 
alize any thing from them in the way 
of pleasure or profit, yet with a little 
exertion and study they could be 
made to yield both. 

There can be no more profitable 
way for bee-keepers to pass these 
long winter evenings than by _read- 
ing up on the subject of bees. While 
practical knowledge is the most 


potent necessity for anythingglike 
success, it is also very necessary that 
in our minds the success or 

— at the attempts for advance- 
Solomon anciently men-| ment made by our brother bee-keepers, 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists. 





Feeding Bees Kept on Shares. 














Query No. 7.—What is the custom, where 
honey is fed to the bees in the spring for 
stimulating purposes or to prevent starving, 
when the apiary is run on shares—Who 
furnishes the feed ?—New Smyrna, Fla. 


G. W. DEMAREE replies as follows: 
‘* After the bees have been wintered, 
such party should share the expenses 
of extra feeding, in prvuportion to 
their respective interests.” 


W. Z. HuTCHINSON replies thus: 
‘* The one who is to bear the expenses 
of the apiary should pay for the feed. 
Feeding is an expense just the same 
as comb foundation.”’ 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers: “The 
bee-keeper who shares equally in the 
protits with the owner of the bees 
should furnish half.” 


J. E. PoND, JR., responds thus: ‘I 
do not know that there is any custom. 
I should suppose, however, that all 
expenses of the kind should be borne 
equally.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook says: “ It would 
seem that both parties should share 
it equally.” 


Dr. J. P. H. BROWN answers thus: 
‘* That depends upon the agreement. 
The usual custom is toshare expenses 
and losses equally.” 


Messrs. DADANT & SON reply as 
follows: “If the bees were kept on 
shares during the previous season, and 
the apiarist did not save honey enough 
to carry them to the next crop, it is 
his fault, and he should bear the loss; 
but if there was not honey enough 
harvested to carry them through, or 
if he has just taken charge of them, 
the feed should be furnished by the 
owner of the bees.” 


JAMES HEDDON answers as fol- 
lows: ‘I should say that the fur- 
nishing of such food should be shared 
by the lessee and leaser in the same 
proportion that the surplus honey and 
increase of colonies are to be divided.”’ 


_ 





Dampness in Bee Repositories. 





Query, No. 8.—I looked into my bee- 
house the other day and discovered that the 
water had soaked into it so that the sawdust 
on the floor was saturated, and was com- 
mencing to mold. A postin the centre was 
quite wet, caused by the dampness. My 
bees are very quiet, and apparently doing 
well. Would it be better to leave them 
where they are while they are quiet, or to 
move them into the cellar, which is drier 
than the bee-house, but not as dry as it 
ought to be ?—Lyndhurst, Ont. 


JAMES HEDDON says: “I should 
leave them just where they are, 
*lefting well enough alone.’ ”’ 


Pror. A. J Cook replies as follows: 
‘* Leave them where they are. So long 
as they are quiet, they are all right,”’ 





G. M. DOOLITTLE remarks thus: 
**T have never been able to discover 
that such dampness as is spoken of, 
made any difference with the bees; 
but where hives are saturated, I be- 
lieve it to be injurious. As long as 
the bees are quiet, I should leave 
them where they are.” 


Dr. C. C, MILLER advises to 
‘** Either leave them where they are, 
so long as they do well, or try a few 
in the cellar to see which do the best.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON answers thus: 
‘** Let the bees alone where they are.” 


J. E. Ponp, JR., remarks thus: 
‘“*Under the circumstances stated, I 
can see no reason for making any 
change, and should leave the bees 
alone just where they are. So long 
as they are quiet, they should be al- 
lowed to remain so,and not be dis- 
turbed until they show some signs of 
inquietude. Many colonies have been 
ruined by too much fussing with, 
—— they were all right if let severely 
alone.” 


Vegetable Cellars for Bees. 








Query, No. 9. — Is my cellar a suitable 
one for wintering beesin? It is frost proof, 
with hard, dry earthen floor ; it has ventila- 
tion from the bottom by means of achimney 
with an east and west window, and is under 
the dining room. In the winter there are 
usually fron 10 to 20 barrels of apples stored 
init. Are they injurious to the bees ?7— 
Woodstock, Ont. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON replies thus: 
‘**T should consider the cellar suitable 
for wintering bees, and the presence 
of the apples no objection. For sev- 
eral years I haye kept bees in the 
cellar under my kitchen. In this 
cellar are kept potatoes, apples, cab- 
bages, and other family vegetables, 
and the cellar is visited daily. Dur- 
ing some winters all of the bees have 
wintered well, while during others, 
nearly all have died. Those having 
sugar stores have always lived.” 


_G. M. DOOLITTLE says: “TI con- 
sider vegetables in no way injurious 
to bees when in the same cellar.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks thus: 
“You will find by experiment that 
when the conditions within the hives 
are right, your cellar will winter your 
bees all O K ; but when such internal 
conditions are not right, the cellar 
will prove a failure.” 


Messrs. DADANT & SON say: “We 
would judge that that cellar is a very 
good one.”’ 


Pror. A, J. Cook replies as follows: 
“The cellar is a good one,and the 
apples will do no harm, as long as the 
cellar is kept sweet.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: ‘“ The 
cellar is no doubt asuitable one. As 
the apples would do no harm, the 
only question about it would be as to 
the ventilation. The long, under- 
ground drains are expensive, and I do 
not think them at all necessary to the 
successful ventilation of bee-cellars. 
No special ventilation is needed for a 
few colonies in a cellar; but 100 colo- 
nies or more develen considerable 





heat. If the cellar is well banked, 
as every cellar far north should be, a 
single air-shaft extending from near 
the bottom of the cellar upward 15 
feet high will cause enough air to en- 
ter to supply from one to two hun- 
dred colonies of bees. If more air is 
required at any time, place an oil- 
lamp in the shaft.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER answers thus: 
“*T should think that it might be an 
excellent cellar for bees; but I would 
find out by trying only a few, if other 
modes of wintering had been success- 
ful. If a cellar is well ventilated, 
apples will not make much, if any, 
difference.” 





Management of a Large Apiary. 





Query, No. 10.—What is the best plan of 
management fora | apiary that has to 
be kept in several localities ?—Huron Co., O. 


JAMES HEDDON says: “I cannot 
do this question any justice, even so 
farasI have matured thoughts and 
experience with the subject,in the 
space which I have aright to use here. 
It will vary much with different 
localities.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘“ This question is so compre- 
hensive that it would take several 
numbers of the BEE JOURNAL to con- 
tain the answer, I have done some 
hard studying on it, and would pay a 
good price for an infallible answer.”’ 


Messrs. DADANT & SON answer as 
follows: ‘*We have kept bees in 
from 2 to 6 locations for 14 years past, 
the total number of colonies ranging 
from 150 to 550. We think that it 
is hardly advisable to keep more than 
100 colonies in any one place, and 
that about 80 is a good number; this 
being the number that one practical 
apiarist with one boy can overhaul in 
one day for ordinary overseeing. One 
man can easily take care of 5 to 7 
apiaries if he has everything in readi- 
ness, and has not to attend to the 
harvesting of swarms. We think, 
however, that the production of comb 
honey, requiring more pains and care, 
will require more time than the pro- 
duction of extracted honey. We have 
not tried it exclusively for a number 
of years on any of our apiaries, being 
satisfied by past experience that it 
would not pay so well, especially as 
large apiaries make the prevention of 
swarming a matter of necessity, and 
it cannot be successful when produc- 
ing comb honey. 


= 


@@ By reference to an advertise- 
ment on page 77, it will be seen that 
a stock company has been formed in 
Eastern Ohio, manufacture bee- 
hives, sections, etc., on a large scale. 
The incorporators are some of the 
solid men of the town, including Mr. 
R. L. Shoemaker, who has for years 
done a successful business in bee- 
keepers’ supplies. We are informed 
that nearly one-third of the stock is 
already sold, and those wishing a 
good investment will not be slow in 
securing the balance. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Does a Colony of Bees ever Freeze? 





G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—80). 


A few days ago a friend called in to 
have a neighborly chat,and as we 
talked of the recent severely cold 
weather (the coldest known here for 
over 15 years, the mercury being 28° 
below zero), he asked, “ Have not 
some of your colonies of bees frozen 
to death ?”? I replied that ‘I thought 
not, as I never knew a colony of bees, 
while in a normal condition, to freeze 
during any cold weather ever experi- 
enced south of latitude 45; but,” said 
I, * we will go out and look, for pos- 
sibly some of my little colonies may 
have succumbed to the extreme cold.” 

Purposely I had prepared several 
queen-rearing colonies for winter, by 
way of experiment, some being so 
small that last November they did 
not contain a common bowl full of 
bees, and occupied but two spaces be- 
tween the combs, while others were 
seen in only three spaces. A part of 
these were placed in the cellar, and 
the rest left on the summer stands. 
Upon going to the bee-yard, we first 
looked at a full colony, which we 
found to be in splendid condition, the 
bees “m2 all clustered in seven 
spaces between the combs, and so 

uiet that scarcely a bee moved, al- 
though the mercury at this time stood 
at 35° above zero. Upon raising the 
hive from the bottom-board, not over 
20 dead bees were to be seen, which 
proved conclusively, to me at least, 
that those bees were wintering in the 
best possible condition thus far, in 
spite of the extreme cold. Next, we 
went to acolony which occupied but 
four spaces, and found them in as 
perfect condition as the first, although 
a practical bee-keeper had told me, 
but two weeks previous, that I could 
never winter so small a cluster. 

We now went to oneof the smallest 
which had so contracted its cluster 
po am extreme cold, that they 
could be said to occupy scarcely more 
than one space between the combs, 
for there was not more than 100 bees 
except in the one space; yet this 
small cluster was perfectly quiet and 
gave no sign of bee-diarrhea. Upon 
raising the hive from the bottom- 
board, about 100 dead bees were found 
which showed that the constant strug- 

le with the cold had caused more 

ees, in proportion, to die of old age, 
out of this little cluster than had died 
from the others ; still the greater part 
of them — alive was sufficient to 
prove to my friend that bees would 
never freeze in this latitude while the 
cluster was in.a normal condition. 

Our wintering trouble is not caused 
by bees freezing, but it is caused by 
the bees getting in an abnormal con- 
dition from many of the various 
causes brought about by long con- 
tinued cool or cold weather. t me 








describe (or re-write what I find in 
an old diary of mine) my observation 
of bees during a year when all win- 
tered successfully: ‘As fall ap- 
roaches, if we examine a colony of 
bees we will find that the activity 
manifested during the spring and 
summer in the interior of the hive, 
becomes less and less,so that by the 
middle of October, in this latitude, all 
brood-rearing has ceased and the bees 
have become — dormant ; still, 
so far, they have not packed them- 
selves away in a snug cluster, or com- 
pact shape for winter. Every oppor- 
tunity given by a warm day is im- 
proved to void the faces, so the bees 
may be prepared for a long, cold spell 
when such a one occurs. As the 
weather grows colder, the bees con- 
tract their cluster, many packing 
themselves away in the cells till the 
smallest possible space is occupied b 
them, and thus the requisite warmt 
is secured to keep them alive when 
the mercury sinks below zero. 


‘In this contraction of the bees (at 
certain times) many of them are left 
singly or in little clusters of from five 
to ten, which d6 not recede with the 
main cluster, and thus are chilled 
where they are, and if the weather be- 
comes cold enough, they may be 
frozen, thus losin the cluster that 
number of bees. he reason for this 
formerly ote was, that owing to the 
movable frame no cross-sticks were 
used, as was the case with box-hives, 
and hence the bees left no holes in 
the centre of the combs as they did 
around the cross-sticks, thus com- 
— the bees to pass over and 
around combs of cold honey to keep 
pace with the receding cluster, instead 
of passing through the centre of the 
combs to the next range, which was 
more nearly filled with bees. In thus 
pours around, many become stif- 
ened and caught by the cold, which 
might have been saved if holes were 

rovided in the centre of the combs 
or them to pass through. To this 
end the Langstroth frame and others 
were provided with a shaving bent to 
form a circle an inch in diameter. 
which was suspended from the top- 
bar by means of a little strip of tin, 
supposing that this would effectually 
secure a passage-way for the bees. 
However, but a short time elapsed 
before it became apparent that during 
a good yield of honey this shaving 
would be filled with comb and honey, 
and hence the passage-way was cut 
off. Next, the practice of cuttin 
holes through the combs, each fall, 
by various means, was resorted to 
only to be filled up the following sum- 
mer, when, as winter Seerese. the 
process had to be repeated again. 

*“* After trying all these plans, it 
became apparent to me that the rea- 
son assigned as the cause of the death 
of the bees was not the real trouble, 
for bees would stay and die within % 
of an inch of these holes, when it 
would appear they could have passed 
through these passages just as well as 
not. I alsdé discovered that when the 
weather was cool, cloudy and rainy 
for several weeks before it came 
severely cold, that this loss was appar- 
ently much greater than when_a clear, 





warm day occurred immediately be- 
fore a severe cold spell. By the num- 
bers of bees that were found on boards 
and such places, dull and stupid after 
such a fine day, I concluded that these 
were the same bees that would have 
died by not following the cluster, had 
not a warm day occurred for them to 
leave the hive to die; hence,I say 
that the loss was apparently greater 
when no such day occurred, for many 
more bees were seen outside of the 
cluster dead, as they had no chance 
to get out of the hive to die. 

‘* From several years’ experience in 
this matter, I see no reason for chang- 
ing the conclusion thus formed. 
After the bees once get thoroughly 
clustered, Ido not see this loss oc- 
curring after a -warm spell, as some 
claim they do, nor but little aftera 
mild fall like the past has been. After 
ae fully settled for winter, and 
this loss of old bees has passed away, 
a colony will lose but few bees for six 
weeks or two months, and will re- 
main quiet. If at this time a warm 
day occurs so they car fly freely, they 
again cluster back quietly, and re- 
main so about the same length of 
time, when they again desire to fly, 
and if such a chance occurs, all will 

0 well, and the bees winter well. 

hus we have a colony in a normal 
condition, and all the cold ever ob- 
tained in any portion of the world 
where bees can be kept with profit, 
(occurring during this period between 
their flights), will not freeze or ma- 
terially injure them if they have 
plenty of stores within easy access.”’ 


Although several years have passed 
since the above was written, 1 have 
seen nothing to change my mind on 
this subject, and still believe that if 
bees can have a good flight once in 
six weeks, extremely cold freezing 
weather between these flights cannot 
harm them; and that belief is 
strengthened still more by the bees 
passing safely through the late, ex- 
tremely cold weather. Bees had a 
splendid “fly” on Dec. 31, 1884, at 
which time no trace of bee-diarrhea 
could be seen, as none of the bees 
spotted the hives or snow. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 





For the American Bve Journal 


Registering Colonies, etc. 
10—JOHN REY, (35—56). 


I notice on page 22, that Mr. Frad- 
enburg describes his plan for regis- 
tering colonies, and I think that it is 
a good one for correct work. I will 
give the plan that I have used for 3 

ears, and which I am so used to that 

do not think that I will change, al- 
though I think that Mr. Fradenburg’s 
is a better plan. 

I take a piece of soft, white chalk 
which will wash off of the wood, and 
number the hives in front, beginnin 
with 1, and on the backs of them 
keep my register. The first thing 
that I do in the spring, when the bees 
begin to carry in pollen, and it is 
warm enough to open the hives, is to 
examine them, and if I find them 


strong, I mark on the backs of the 
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lower stories, an S, which means 
strong ; if I find them medium, an M; 
and if weak, a W. Those which need 
feeding, I mark with an F; if queen- 
less, an X; and the colonies having 
good laying queens are marked O K. 

Now, I can walk at the rear of the 
hives and see at a glance in what con- 
dition each colony was at the last ex- 
amination. I also mark the date on 
every hive when I get through ex- 
amining it. For instance, I opened a 
hive on May 1,and marked it 5, 1, 
1884; in this way I can always tell 
when I last examined it. For the 
surplus arrangements I keep an ac- 
count on the caps or second story of 
my 2-story Langstroth hives. I get 
the bees to work in the one-pound 
sections, in the lower story, by plac- 
ing one wide-frame holding eight one- 

ound sections on each side of the 

rood-nest, and when the bees are 

nicely to work in them, I remove 
them to the second story and fill in 
their place with empty combs. Il 
never spread the brood-frames. 

For the second story I place in these 
two wide-frames with sections and 
bees working in them, right in the 
centre, and fill in the sides with wide- 
frames with sections, or if for ex- 
tracting, I fill in — combs and 
mark on the back of the second story, 
2,1, 3, and the date, meaning two 
wide frames with one-pound sections, 
and the 8 means extracting. If I fill 
in all combs for extracting, I mark it 
8, and all wide-frames with sections, I 
mark it 7, 1. 

Now as to hives with caps: On 
some I put one-pound sections, and 
some, two-pound sections. I put on 
one row, then another, and so on just 
as fast as the bees can work in them. 
Suppose I put on one row of two- 
pound sections, I mark on the back 
of the cap 1x2,and if two rows of 
two-pound sections, 11x2, and so on 
till I get the cap full. Remember I 
always mark on the date so that I can 
always tell how the surplus arrange- 
ments are inside of the hive without 
opening. 

When I take off any honey, I al- 
ways note it down in a book which I 
carry with me. I use one page for 
each hive, and keep an account of the 
amount of honey taken therefrom. In 
this way I can always tell how much 
honey each colony produces. When I 
take off honey I take out only the 
full capped sections. I simply pull 
back the duck and see where the full 
ones are, take them out, and replace 
them with sections filled with comb 
foundation ; and in the fall, when the 
honey season is over, I take off all the 
sections and put on the honey-board. 
My honey-boards are 4% inches in 
width, and as long as the brood- 
chamber is wide. In the spring I 
take off only one honey-board, put on 
one row of sections, and put duck on 
the sections and the honey-board on 
top of the duck ; this will keep in the 
heat more, and the bees need it. 

The account of swarming I keep on 
the same page as the honey account. 
When a colony swarms, I mark it on 
the lower story. Suppose that a 
swarm issues from hive No. 13, on 
July 2,and I put it in hive No. 19; I 





then mark on the lower story with 
chalk, on hive No. 13, Sw. 7, 2, 84x19; 
and on hive No. 19, I mark 7, 2, ’84, 13, 
and so on with every —. that 
swarms. In this way 1 can keepa 
strict account of every swarm, where 
they came from and where they were 
put. If I am away from home at 
swarming time, and any swarms 
come out, my wife hives them and 
always puts down the numbers of the 
colonies that swarmed; and when I 
get home it is an easy matter to put 
it duwn in my book and mark the 
hives. 

I can always keep account of the 
queens. their age, what hive they 
came from, and into what hive they 
were put. In this way I can always 
tell ata glance, when I walk at the 
rear of my hives, how the bees are, 
without opening the hives. I do not 
like to open them any oftener than is 
really necessary. I alwayscarry with 
me a basin of water, and a sponge, 
when I am taking off honey or work- 
ing around the hives. With the 
sponge I can easily erase the chalk- 
marks and put on others. I always 
save the propolis when scraping the 
old hives and cleaning sections or 
honey-boards, or any thing that has 
propolis on it, and put it ona board, 
and itis amusing to see the bees fix 
it on their legs and carry it to their 
hives. 

East Saginaw,© Mich. 
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Storing the Honey Crop, etc. 





F. WILCOX, (115—165). 





Some of my honey which was stored 
in a chamber over the work-shop, 
froze during the first cold weather so 
that the combs of about 1,000 sections 
cracked, thus causing them to leak so 
as to damage them. Next season I 
shall prepare a store-room over a 
kitchen with a chimney through it. 
I think that artificial heat is useful 
to perfect the curing or ripening of 
honey in the fall, and also prevents 
its freezing in winter. 

I belieye that it is a mistake to over- 
stock the honey market in large cities. 
Our markets here are governed toa 
oo extent by Chicago quotations. 

also believe that the honey can be 
better stored by bee-keepers until it 
is wanted by the trade. When I was 
in’Chicago I saw considerable honey 
in the hands of commission men, 
which was injured by improper stor- 
age. It had been placed near the door 
(inside or outside) in damp or rainy 
weather, until it had absorbed moist- 
ure, causing the honey to present a 
dark and sweating appearance which 
not only injures the looks but the 
quality of the honey. 

The marketing of honey is by far 
the most important branch of the 
business just now; and unless we can 
increase the consumption of honey by 
keeping the small towns supplied 
with good honey, or by some other 
means, we shall soon be mired in our 
own delicious productions, and wish 
ourselves established in some other 
business, 





My crop for 1884 was 6,500 lbs. of 
comb honey, or about 56 Ibs. per col- 
ony, spring count, which is about the 
average for this locality. 

I am much interested in the dis- 
cussions in the BEE JOURNAL. I 
have read it closely for about eight 

ears. There is one feature about 
he BEE JOURNAL which renders it 
greatly superior to the agricultural 
papers, or papers devoted to other 
special pursuits, and that is, its con- 
tributions are from men who have a 
practical now of what they are 
writing about. Of course, opinions 
and experiences differ in many things 
and always will, but this only stimu- 
lates thought and closer observations, 
and in the end, benefits the intelligent 
reader. 

Mauston, © Wis. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


“ The Langstroth Bee-Spaces.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, (68—94). 





That bees will build brace-combs 
between the top-bars of the brood- 
frames and a honey-board placed bee- 
space above them, no one will dis- 
pute ; were it otherwise, honey-boards 
would be of no use, unless they were 
made queen-excluding; but, accord- 
ing to my experience, Dr. Tinker, on 
page 10,greatly exaggerates the extent 
to which these brace-combs are built. 

If the Doctor should visit my api- 
ary, he would see that the brood- 
frames could be removed nearly as 
easily as though no brace-combs were 
built above them; in fact, there is so 
little trouble from this source that I 
never even thought about it until 
reading his article. I do not have 
the bee-space 3 nor 4 of an inch, it 
is 5-16, and there is no trouble in 
keeping it exactly that size. The 
Doctor mentions the ** changes liable 
to take place in the material.”” How 
much ‘‘ change” will take place in a 
painted piece of pine less than % of 
an inch in width? Not much. 

He speaks of the great amount of 
time needed to cut and clean away 
these brace-combs. But we do not 
cut them away; what would be the 
use? The bees would build more. 
There is another thing which we do 
not do, and that is, open the hives 
and pull out the brood-frames every 
time we go into the apiary. When it 
is time to put on boxes, a honey-board 
is put on, and then the boxes, and it 
makes no difference how many times 
the boxes are taken off and changed 
about, the honey-board is on to stay, 
and usually is not disturbed until the 
end of the season. This idea of pull- 
ing the brood apartment to pieces 
every few days is perfect nonsense. 
What is the use of it? 

He also speaks of the many bits of 
comb that have to be cut away in 
tiering-up section-cases. When the 
bee-spaces are not more than 5-16 of 
an inch wide, there is no building of 
brace-combs, as a two-years’ experi- 
ence with hundreds of cases in my 
yard abundantly proves. 

That the black bees will enter the 
sections more readily, I do not dis- 
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pute ; but hundreds of instances have 
proved that Italians will store just 
as much honey in sections above a 
honey- board as though the honey- 
board were not there. ; 

In this locality bees do not propolize 
smooth surfaces unless <y! are in 
contact, and other similar localities 
are quite numerous; hence, the 
nearer sections can be aerially sus- 

ended the less they are proplized. 

Vhen one tier of sections comes in 
contact with another tier, the lines of 
contact are increased. 

At last we are getting down to 
solid facts; we know,now, how con- 
tinuous-passage-way cases are manip- 
ulated; itis with the aid of wedges, 
chisels, brush-brooms, lots of peep- 
ing between the cases, and “ some 
practice.” 

He says that it takes about 2 min- 
utes to put an additional case upon 
his hive. It takes us about 10 sec- 
onds to perform the same operation 
with the Heddon case, and we have 
no use for wedges, nor brush-brooms; 
there is no_ peeping between cases, 
and no bees killed. 

Rogersville,é Mich. 


——— 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Weather and Bees in Texas. 


20—B. F. CARROLL, (50— 115), 


We are — some winter ‘‘ down 
South” now. The mercury reached 
9° Fahr. on Jan. 15,and the ground 
has been covered with snow ever 
since. <A 38-inch fall of snow occurred 
last night. Our bees freeze badly 
during these cold spells, for occa- 
sionally the mercury will go up to 56°, 
and even 65° Fahr., and the es be- 
gin to clear out the dead and toclean 
up, when all at once the wind changes 
to the north and the thermometer 
falls ina few hours to the freezing 
point, sometimes away below, while 
the bees are scattered all through the 
hive, and many bees freeze before 
ba can get to the cluster. My bees 
will be very weak when spring opens, 
on this account. If I were runnin 
my apiary for honey alone, I coul 
not object to my bees being weak 
early in the spring, as it would take 
less feed. I begin to stimulate them 
and get the queens down to real busi- 
ness by April 15,and by June 1 my 
hives are all full of bees, just in time 
for the horse-mint. This should be the 
aim of all bee-keepers who desire to 
make the most from their bees; to 
know from what source their surplus 
honey comes, and about what time, 
and then work so as to have the hives 
full of bees — at that time; if the 
weather is all right and the flowers do 
their part, the 
tainty. 

After four pie of handling the 
Cyprian bees, | have concluded that 
when ‘Count Kolowrah-Krakovsky, 
Chancellor Cori, Hilbert, Stahala and 
Gravenhorst inscribed upon their 
banners, ‘ Cyprian bees everywhere,’ ”’ 
they knew what they were doing. I 
am satisfied that they are the best 
honey-gatherers in America, but not 
the gentlest bees, and hence will keep 


oney crop is a cer- 


none but Cyprians in » ! home bee- 
yard. I think that by breeding the 
best behaved ones every year, that in 
five years I can have Cyprians as gen- 
tle as the Italians. Our prospects are 
good for a big honey crop this year, as 
the ground is a green mass of young 
horse-mint. I never saw a better 


stand of it. Ilive 200 miles north of 
Austin. 
Dresden, ¢é Texas, Jan. 20, 1885. 
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Homestead. 
Elements of Success in the Apiary. 


EUGENE SECOR. 


Success, in any undertaking, does 
not always depend on brains. If it 
were so, Only those who possessed the 
power of mind to master difficult 
problems at a glance, would ever suc- 
ceed, while those with only mediocre 
talents must always lag behind, if not 
ignominiously fail. 

Many suppose that success and 
brains are synonymous terms. On 
the contrary, the rsistent toiler 
whose vocabulary does not contain 
the word fail, will often out-strip, in 
the race of life, the brilliant, brainy 
young man who pee o° one 2 
the forefront at a bound. Brains is 
a good thing to have, nevertheless, no 
one is hardly ever overstocked with 
it; but the willis the motive power 
which drives the engine successfully. 


Successful bee-keeping, like a great 
a | other things, depends not so 
much upon the supposed innate abil- 
ity, theoretical education, or on the 
capital brought into the business, as 
upon that quality of mind which is 
never weary of going into details of a 
subject, nor discouraged by slow ad- 
vancement. In this respect it is like 
many another avocation. The mer- 
chant who cares more to gratify his 
love of ease, than to follow out the 
daily routine behind the counter or at 
his desk, will bardly be the Stewart 
of his time. The lawyer, no matter 
what his natural abilities may be, 
who enjoys boon companions and the 
card table better than the dry details 
and ome me work of searching the 
legal authorities when he has an im- 
portant case in court, will probably 
never rank with Rufus Choate or 
Wm. M. Evarts as an attorney. And 
the bee-keeper who puts his swarms 
in hollow logs or soap-boxes to avoid 
labor, or who allows the moths to de- 
stroy them for want of a little atten- 
tion, and ‘* brimstones” them in the 
fall to get the honey, rather than to 
exert himself by providing them with 
the proper auxiliaries toward getting 
the surplus in the handsomest and 
most marketable shape, will never be 
a Langstroth nor a Quinby in the 
science, nor a Hetherington in the 
amount of money he will gain through 
the labors of the ‘** busy bee.” 

The prime object in bee-keeping is 
to make money. Dollars and cents is 
the only criterion by which the prac- 
tical Yankee will judge of the merits 
of any business. Any other view of 
it interests only the student in natural 
history, or the amateur who wants to 





do something to kill time, or to give 


play to his natural genius for labor. 
30 we affirm that if the business does 
not pay. the bee-keeper does not suc- 
ceed. The ardor of the most enthu- 
siastic beginner will soon abate, un- 
less he hears the chink of the ducats 
in the tiller. 

Whether one colony or a thousand 
be kept, each one must be made to 
pay a fair rate of interest on the in- 
vestment. 

As before hinted,no lazy person 
need ever expect tosucceed with bees. 
The idea that we can sit idly by and 
get rich, while this pattern of in- 
dustry does all the work, is a delusion 
andasnare. Noone ever did or ever 
will succeed at the business, who 
looks upon it as a scheme to make 
money without labor. If one looks 
upon the labor question as the Irish- 
man did who said that he had nothing 
to do but to carry the brick and mor- 
tar up four flights of stairs, and there 
were men enough up there to do all 
the work, it is very likely that one 
will succeed. The bees are ** the men 
up stairs to do all the work,” but they 
must have the “brick and mortar” 
brought to them,or,in other words, 
everything provided that is necessary 
—in the way of modern implements. 
The apiarist must possess skill and 
energy enough to adopt and apply 
modern methods. Bee-keeping is no 
sinecure. 


The location of an apiary is of the 
very highest importance. Where no 
honey-plants abound, or where the 
field is already overstocked, of course 
there must be disappointment or fail- 
ure. But simply because a person 
happens to live in a locality luxuriant 
in flowers and abounding in fragrance, 
is no reason why he should assume to 
act as custodian of the wealth of the 
honey-bee. The tramp who sleeps 
night after night by some hay-stack, 
with the starry heavens above him, 
and the grand spectacle of the vaulted 
canopy continually before his eyes, is 
not, therefore, necessarily qualified 
to write a dissertation on astronomy. 
Unless the bee-keeper possesses the 
other qualifications needed, all the 
aroma from the garden of the gods 
will not make bee-keeping pay. 

A little knowledge of the natural 
history of the bee is positively neces- 
sary. In these days it will not do to 
look upon the mother of the colony as 
the “king bee,” and as simply an 
ornament, clothed with regal au- 
thority, directing the movements of 
his subjects. Modern investigation 
and knowledge should have relegated 
to the shadowy past, all such super- 
stitions notions of the box-hive age. 
It is desirable, if we wish to compete 
with the honey-producers of to-day, 
to understand at least a little of the 
science. When the 650 horse-power 
Corliss engine that was to run the 
acres of machinery at the World’s 
Fair was started, it needed only the 
hand of a child to pull the lever ; and, 
although the child knew nothing of 
the power of mechanism of the pon- 
derous giant, it moved off with the 
same quiet precision as if the master 
mechanic had held the throttle-valve. 
But in directing the movements of 





the little apiary, it needs the hand of 
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the master all the time. They cannot 
be trusted to unskilled fingers. 

To be successful in tbis industry, 
requires not only a knowledge of the 
business combined with good judg- 
ment, but an interest bordering on 
enthusiasm. One who thinks bees, 
talks bees, dreams bees, who never 
tires of the study, who anticipates 
their wants, who does the right thing 
at the right time, will usually find the 
employment not only fascinating, but 
reasonably remunerative. 

I close with a quotation from the 
honored Langstroth: “There will 
neyer be a ‘royal road’ to profitable 
bee-keeping. ‘Like all other branches 
of rural economy, it demands care 
and experience; and those who are 
conscious of a strong disposition to 
procrastinate and neglect, will do 
well to let bees alone, unless they 
hope, by their systematic industry, to 
reform evil habits which are well 
nigh incurable.” 

forest City,4 Lowa. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Duty on Honey—Over-Production. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, 





It seems to us that bee-keepers are 
becoming unnecessarily frightened at 
the announcement of the abolition of 
the tariff on Cuban honey. For an 
indefinite period of time Cuban honey 
has been imported, not only in the 
United States, but in all parts of 
Europe. Some 20 years ago Cuban 
honey was already quoted on Ameri- 
can markets at 60 to 85 cents per gal- 
lon, while the home product was 
worth from 12 to 25 cents per pound. 
America now produces honey in such 

uantities that it is quoted in St. 

uis at5 to6 cents per pound, or 55 
to 65 cents per gallon; and in San 
Francisco at 34% to 5 cents per pound, 
or 38 to 55 cents per gallon. Can Cuba 
beat that ? 

In the course of five years or less 
the Panama and Nicaragua canals will 
permit California to bring her honey 
to New York City for less price than 
itis now alleged that Cuban honey 
will sell for, free of duty. Are bee- 
keepers then going to put a duty on 
California honeyin New York harbor? 
Do they think that they can prevent 
Louisiana and Texas honey from 
being produced in such quantities as 
not to flood the markets as badly as 
Cuban honey, and at equai prices ‘ 

Nay ; let honey be as plentiful as it 
may, the choice honey of the North 
and Middle States will always bring a 
price as high as the very best of 
sweets, because it is one of the best 
of sweets. When the duty is removed 
from Cuban honey, it may cause a 
temporary rush for this article; this 
will only tend to make the home con- 
sumption more liberal, and our con- 
sumers will soon learn that there is 
ee as cheap honey in the United 

states as in Cuba. 

Some bee-keepers write about over- 

roduction. Do they mean to say 
hat there is more honey produced 
than can be consumed ? Mistake ! 
There is not one twentieth, not a hun- 





dredth part of the honey produced 
that could be consumed. When loney 
can be found by the barrel in every 
wholesale grocery, and when farmers 
will buy a keg of honey as they now 
buy a keg of sorghum, then we may 
begin to call honey a staple. Instead 
of “crying over spilt milk,” let us try 
to increase the consumption. Let us 
work, each of us,as Mr. Muth does 
in Cincinnati, and as Mr. Todd does 
in Philadelphia ; let us sell the cheap 
Southern honey to the tobacco manu- 
facturers, the liquor dealers, the 
bakers and the confectioners, and let 
us show the people at large that good 
honey is just as good as butter, and 
cheaper. 

If each country were to follow the 
example of America, or rather the 
ideas of some, and put high duties on 
honey, then California would have to 
throw all of her honey on the United 
States markets, and we could not read 
such items as the following: 

‘San Francisco: A _ vessel with 
about 1,000 crates and 300 barrels of 
houey sailed for Liverpool this week.” 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 


— __——_e. 
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Filling Frames with Foundation. 





W. M. WOODWARD. 





Much trouble eqeness to be experi- 
enced by some bee-keepers to get 
frames and sections built and filled 
clear down to the bottom-bars. 
think that I have discovered the 
cause, and will give a remedy, or 
rather a preventive. 

Bees are prone to use the bottom- 
bars of both sections and frames as a 
floor, and leave a bee-space for them- 
selves to travel in. Some three or 
four years since, I discovered that 
they would build comb down and 
attach it to the bottom-bar if it was 
turned up edgewise, leaving a wide 
opening and a small space closed 
beneath by the: frame. When I be- 

an to use comb foundation,I fol- 
owed directions and allowed a little 
space at the bottom for swelling and 
sagging. The bees,I found, always 
took advantage of this arrangement 
and left spaces at the sides and bot- 
tom to pass across the combs instead 
of passing across below the bars. 
When I began to wire the frames I 
also cut the foundation the full size 
of the frame inside, by laying a frame 
upon every sheet and cutting close all 
around, but a little under at the top, 
thus leaving the foundation a little 
wider. [nowturn down one row of 
cells and lay it in the frame upon the 
wires, and with a stiff, square-ended 
knife like a shoemaker’s trimming 
knife, I firmly press the wax to the 
top-bar. This leaves the bottom a 
loose fit, but less than \%-inch space 
below the foundation, and the bees 
cannot pass through. 

It is well also to make the bottom- 
bar narrow, say % or % of an inch 
wide. This will sometimes save their 
cutting the foundation away below to 
get through. The best precaution, 

owever, is the use of but few frames 
at first with swarms ; and I introduce 





but few togetherin old colonies, and 
then always between combs well 
built down. Since I have hived vw! 
bees on but three frames, and use full 
sheets of foundation closely fitted 
and pressed on wire, I have no trouble 
to get every comb built clear down, 
and brood in even the bottom row of 
cells to the very corners. By a 
further use of wide-frames, I keep 
the brood-chamber adjusted to the 
capacity of the queen—I mean her 
present want of space—and never 
have any honey stored in the tops of 
the frames at all. My experience 
roves that Prof. Cook is mistaken in 
is opinion that bees always place ‘*‘ a 
little’ honey in the tops of the frames, 
as he is quoted in a late number of 
the BEE JOURNAL. I could have 
shown him 200 or 300 frames last sea- 
son, and say 25 hives, where not a 
drop of honey could be found in any 
frame until September. 


I have used the plan mentioned b 
Mr. Rey, of fastening both top an 
bottom of full sheets of foundation 
in sections, with my whole crop dur- 
ing the ~_ season. With proper 
care it will be a success every time. 
It should be put on with a fastener 
like the Parker foundation fastener, 
which fastener should be made as 
wide as will work easily in the sec- 
tion, so as to fasten a whole end at 
once. Then keep the foundation as 
warm as it can be easily handled, 
when it has been cut to fit loosely to 
the sides, and about 4 of an inch 


] | longer than the inside of the section 


up and down. To fasten it, place the 
bottom of the section on the fastener 
and lay the sheet down upon it just 
so as to catch enough to fasten as 
usual. Now raise the section and 
reverse by such a motion as_ will 
cause the sheet to drop and han 
nearly in its place in the section, an 
by ne it again in the fastener, 
with the lever slightly raised, it will 
easily come exactly to the spot to 
fasten. See that the lever draws it 
= a little, as it is fastened the 
ast time, and one will soon be able to 
do a good job. The main point is to 
stretch the foundation straight all 
over, and to fasten it when warm, 
which will prevent any harmful swell 
or sag in it. The bees will imme- 
diately fasten the sides, and all is 
safe. I have several hundred sections 
on hand now,in which the founda- 
tion is nicely fastened all around, 
a not yet drawn out into 
comb. 


The = of organizinga ae 
rotective association, as proposed by 

r. Kendall, would be a grand thing, 
in my opinion, if made comprehensive 
enough to cover the condition and 
marketable shape of honey so 4s to 
secure uniformity of style and price 
of our honey, and drive all “ mush 
honey,” etc., out of the market with 
adulterations; and also to establish 
something like a uniform rate of 
profit by retailers. Here, they charge 
5 cents per pound profit, while I have 


known it, or at least have heard upon 
ood authority, of its being handled 
or lcent per pound. I donot know 
what is the usual rate, the country 
over, but Ido know that I can care 
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for and weigh out honey for less than 
one-third of the price that 1 can af- 
ford to produce it. 

Custer, ¢ Ills. 
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How to Market Honey. 
w. C. NUTT, (80—125). 











As bee-men in general seem to un- 
derstand the production of honey 
better than the marketing of it, per- 
haps it will not be out of place to 
give some of my experience in dis- 
— of my crop of honey, which I 
iave found to be quite a success. 1 
have two prices for it. one I call my 
wholesale price—for 25 lbs. or more— 
the other retail—for less than 25 lbs. 

I discovered the advantage of sell- 
ing honey in this way two years ago 
when I had what seemed to me a 
larger quantity of extracted honey 
than I cared to dispose of in little 
dribs. Then I was selling honey at 15 
cts. per lb., whether 5 or 50 lbs. were 
taken. I would generally sell about 5 
lbs. to each person, and when he had 
used that amount, I would have to 
take him 5 lbs. more. I changed my 
method and began to sell 25 Ibs. or 
more at 1244-cts. per lb., when, lo, the 
svene was changed ; the 5 lb. customer 
disappeared almost entirely, and the 
25 or 50 lb. customer appeared upon 
the scene. I found much less trouble 
in disposing of my honey, and at a 
fair price. I now sell it at 10 and 12 
cts. a lb., but follow the same method 
of disposition, which has proven en- 
tirely satisfactory with me. A lady 
recently told me that she wanted 15 
ibs. of honey (expecting, of course, to 
get it at 10 cts. per lb.); I told her 
that if she did not take 25 Ibs., it 
would be 12 cts. a lb., when she said 
“If it is nice honey, bring me 25 lbs.” 
One must have a first-class article of 
honey and let people know that there 
is no difference, as to quality, between 
the honey at 10 cents per lb. and that 
at 12cents. The secret is this: Some 
people will take what they want at 
once anyhow, but the greater part 
will take as little as they can conven- 
iently get at one time, if there is no 
inducement held out for them to take 
a quantity. By offering a small in- 
ducement they will almost invariably 
take the larger amount, they will nat- 
urally use it with more freedom, and 
will soon be ready for more. 

This method saves trouble in goin 
around, and I think that, in the end, 
one can sell twice the amount of 
honey than if it were sold at one price 
and letting the customer take as much 
or as little as he chooses. The gro- 
cerymen here sell for the same price 
asido. Isell tothem at my whole- 
sale price, taking an even trade in 
goods or 10 per cent. off for cash. I 
put up my honey in quart and half- 
gallon tin pails for the groceries, the 
pails holding 244 and 5 lbs. respec- 
tively. I also put nice labels on them. 
Ihave stopped liquefying the honey for 
customers, but have taught them to 
use it in its candied form, or liquefy 
it themselves. 

Otley, © Iowa. 








| other, is the flexibility or rather adapt- 
| ability of the little insect which is the 
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Bee-Lore Mixed and Muddled. 
ALLEN PRINGLE. 








Upon reading inthe BEE JouRNAL, 
(page 808) Mr. Joshua Bull’s lament 
over the oblique philosophy and prac- 
tical contradictions of our most mod- 
ern bee-keeping, I could not repress 
what amounted to more than a smile. 
The smile, however, was not alto- 

ether at Mr. Bull’s expense, for I 

elt much sympathy forhim. Hesees 

the apiarists, to whom he naturally 
looks for guidance, all akimbo in their 
practical mp and their philoso- 
phy “ at loose ends,” and he cries out 
in the fullness of his despair,** Whom 
can we believe?” For ‘* When doc- 
tors disagree who can decide?” In 
trying to struggle through such a 
hopeless maze of contradictions, the 
poor novice in bee-keeping is like the 
strong man in a morass: *‘ The harder 
he struggles the deeper he sinks.” 
But the going throngh this apiarian 
medley of ‘‘confusion worse con- 
founded,” which we sapient sages of 
the quill bring forth from the cranial 
repositories of our varied experiences, 
is not without its beneficial effect to 
the -studious and thoughtful bee- 
keeper so soon as he sees the inter- 
pretation thereof. When the coun- 
tryman put his hand into a wood- 
chuck’s hole and soon jerked it out 
bitten and bleeding, he uttered a 
ery ey as well as a fact when he 
eld the bleeding finger - exclaim- 
ing with glee, “I’m awful glad the 
critter bit me, for now I know that 
he is there!” Pleasant knowledge 
came to him through the physical 
pain and tribulation. So, finally, will 
the fruition of apiarian knowledge 
come to Mr, Bull through the tribu- 
lation of struggling through an ap- 
one hopeless chaos of apicultural 
iterature, It seems all “ madness” 
to the beginner, but there is a 
‘** method in the madness,” and with 
the proper key of generalization, order 
issues from the chaos. 

Now. as to Mr. Bull’s first difficulty, 
viz: Whom to believe and what to do 
amidst such diversity of counsel, the 
answer may be concisely putin one 
sentence, to-wit: After digesting 
the hash placed before you as well as 
may be, follow your own judgment, 
let — own judgment guide you ac- 
cording to your own special environ- 
ment, One reason why you see so 
much divergence of opinion and con- 
tradictory advice from our leading 
bee-keepers, is just this: They are 
writing from all points of the com- 

ass, and from nearly all gegrees of 
atitude and longitude, and hence the 
climate and circumstances of almost 
every winter are different from those 
of the others. Their experiences, 
etc., differ with, and because of, their 
environments. Another reason for 
this diversity, and for the mysterious 
success achieved under vastly dif- 
ferent management, and under sys- 
tems diametrically opposed to each 





subject of all this discussion. 


Another reason is this: In the | 


wintering problem for instance (which 
seems to be the greatest difficulty 
troubling Mr. B.), one or two essen- 
tial conditions of successful wintering 
may be present in a given case, say 
proper food and temperature, and one 
or two other conditions little less 
essential may be all wrong ; but if the 
bees happen to come through all 
right the conditions present are gen- 
erally all put down as good. Now, if 
we invert this instance as to the good 
and bad conditions a few times, we 
will alternately have a whole set of 
bad conditions strongly recommended 
as good; and a whole set of good con- 
ditions strongly and authoritatively 
condemned as bad. Mr. B. will see 
the point. 


As an illustration of the wisdom of 
being guided mostly by your own 
judgment in your own special en- 
vironment, instead of relying too 
much upon this authority or that, I 
might revert to some personal ex- 
perience. Many years ago, about the 
time of my transition from the old 
system of bee-culture to the new, al- 
though I had had considerable experi- 
ence in the old way, upon adopting 
the improved methods, I submitted 
myself almost wholly to the authori- 
ties—the latest and best—and was 

uided in wintering, etc., by them. 
mmediately my ill-fortune set in, 
and setin with a vengeance too. I 
did well enough in the summer 
manipulations, but used to lose all, or 
nearly all my bees in the winter. The 
second year, I think, under the new 
regime, I lost every colony—about 40. 
Nothing daunted, I purchased in the 
spring and went in again, following 
the authoritative wintering wiseacres 
more carefully than ever, but lost all 
again. I was greatly disgusted. 
However, after the lapse of a year or 
two, I found that I could not live 
properly without the hum of the bees 
around me, and I again invested. 
But this time I dumped all the au- 
thorities in a corner, and made up my 
mind that henceforth Allen Pringle 
would be my own authority in winter- 
ing bees. And so very disgusted had 
I become with my ill-fortune and m 
ill-authorities, that I never look 
into a bee-paper or a bee-book fora 
long time, paddling my own canoe 
through the new system as best I 
could. Whatever of success or failure 
I met with during those years of 
stubborn independence one thing is 
certain, my. bees stopped dying off in 
winter. Since that ill-fortune, I have 
steadily followed the advice of Allen 
Pringle in wintering, and my winter 
losses have been small. Not that his 
judgment is any better than that of 
others, but simply that it is better in 
his special circumstances and en- 
vironment. 


So I would advise Mr. Bull to care- 
fully read what we all have to say 
about wintering, as well as other 
things, and then follow his own judg- 
ment. He asks: ‘*‘ How are we to 
decide whether it is best to give our 
bees honey or sugar for winter food, 
upward or downward ventilation, to 
place them in a cellar, in a repository, 
or to leave them on the summer 
stands?” Thisis all easily decided, 
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that is, for yourself,as thus: If you 
find your bees in the fall with good 
honey in the hive cappes over, never 
take it out on anybody’s advice to 
feed sugar in its place; but if you 
find your bees deficient in stores, it 
will be perfectly safe to feed them 
with syrup made from No. 1 sugar, 
provided you do it in time for them to 
cap it over. As to the wintering, if 
ea find yourself witha good cellar, 

y all means put all the weaker colo- 
nies into it, and leave the strongest 
outside, especially any that you may 
have in double-walled hives, other- 
wise you can protect those outside 
from severe frost, in the manner 
most convenient—packed with saw- 
dust, chaff, straw, or something else. 
I have kept colonies in single-walled 
hives comfortable through the win- 
ter outside by simply keeping the 
snow shoveled up about them and 
over them, with no other protection 
than the second story on top filled 
with sawdust, and well packed. 
There was, of course, a free space left 
over the frames for the bees, and a 
porous cloth between that and the 
sawdust With regard to the other 
point—the much-vexed question of 
upward or downward ventilation, or 
both—each proposition is true or 
false, depending upon the circum- 
stances. This may seem very para- 
doxical, but it is true all the same. 
Under ordinary circumstances, how- 
ever, I think there should be upward 
ventilation to allow the moisture to 
escape that way, payee in cellar 
wintering; but it is equally true that 
astrong colony of bees with other 
conditions favorable, will winter well 
hermetically sealed at the _ top. 
Furthermore the principle is the same 
in both cases, as will be seen if the 
rationale is understood. 

As to Mr. Bull’s other difficulty : 
It is certain that Nature abounds 
in monstrosities and imperfections, 
and that we are continually improv- 
ing upon her works and methods. 
And even the instinct of the bees, 
which Mr. B. imagines so perfect and 
unerring is, in fact, by no means so, 
which he might have observed if he 
has long handled them. Mr. Heddon 
is quite right in saying that our su- 
perior reason must come in and guide 
the bees’ imperfect. instinct. Allow 
me to give here one instance of im- 
perfect instinct out of many I have 
noticed: Last spring a rather weak 
colony of bees. with a queen some- 
what advanced in age, and failing in 
fertility, commenced to supersede the 
mother long before the prt time— 
before the snow was off, and five or 
six weeks before any drones appeared. 
When I found them out, the queen- 
cells were capped over, no drone- 
brood or eggs in the hive, and the 
queen was “in the dumps” in the 
corner. Now, even Mr. B. must ad- 
mit that this premature movement 
was a great mistake on the part of 
those foolish bees, for their queen, 
although failing, was laying mod- 
erately—enough to keep them up till 
the proper time came for “ery ing. 
As they were going, guided by their 
instinct, they would undoubtedly 
have perished. 

Selby, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


N. E. Ohio and N. W. Pa. Convention. 


The Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its sixth annual 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. rooms at 
Erie, Pa., on Jan. 14 and 15, 1885. 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Twitchel, and the roll-call 
was responded to by about twenty of 
the old members. The Secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. Treas- 
urer Phelps not being able to attend 
the convention, Mr. J. H. Woodworth, 
of West Williamstield, O., was elected 
Treasurer protem. Thirty-three bee- 
keepers paid the annual membership 
fee. The first subject presented for 
discussion was, ‘*‘ The best method of 
increasing colonies.” 

Mr. U. E. Dodge, of Fredonia, N. 
Y., said that he always obtained the 
best results, both in honey and in- 
crease, by employing natural swarm- 


ing. 

Mr. D. Videto, of North East, Pa., 
said that only a very few bee-keepers 
desired increase; but for such as do 
want more bees, be would recommend 
the following pee as it had proved 
successful with him: Hive the first 
swarms that issue, and divide the 

arent colonies into 2-frame nuclei 
each having at least one good queen- 
cell) till you get the number required, 
then divide all remaining parent colo- 
nies which cast swarms, by addin 
the frames (being sure to destroy a 
queen-cells on these frames), one at a 
time, to the nuclei, until they are all 
built up into strong colonies, each of 
which will have a laying queen much 
earlier than if all were left to rear 
queens for themselves after having 
cast a swarm. 


‘* How to prevent swarming where 
increase is not desired ?”’ 

Mr. C. A. Camp, of Painesville, O., 
said that he had been fairly success- 
ful by removing the queen just before 
a colony was ready to swarm, and let 
them rear a young queen which would 
hardly ever leave with a swarm. 

Mr. Videto said that he had tried 
all the plans and methods that he had 
ever read or heard of, and had never 
found one yet that was successful 
when running the apiary for comb 
honey. He can suppress swarming to 
a certain extent by tiering up to three 
stories and running the apiary for ex- 
tracted honey, and he would get just 
about enough increase to make up for 
loss in winter, thus keeping his num- 
ber of bees good. If comb honey is 
what he desires, he lets his bees 
swarm, and then in the fall he doubles 
the colonies back to the number he 
wishes to winter. 

Mr. U. E. Dodge said that the more 
room he can give his bees, the less 
swarming there would be; but as this 
can be done only when running for 
extracted honey, and as there is com- 
paratively little demand for that kind 
of honey in this yicinity, he produces 
comb honey and lets the bees swarm. 

‘** What shall be done with the sec- 
tions which are but partly filled or 
capped, when taking off honey in the 

a 





The Secretary said that he ex- 
tracted the honey from the unfinished 
sections, and sent it to the kitchen to 
be used in cooking, making vinegar, 
etc., and put the combs into the su- 
pers for the bees to clean the remain- 
ing honey from them, after which he 
put them away to be used the next 
spring, and it is surprising to see how 
quickly the bees will fill these combs 
with nice honey from fruit bloom. 


Mr. B. F. Jenkins, of Willoughby, 
O., objected to the use of these combs, 
saying that they did not look as white, 
when filled and capped, as newly built 
combs. He said that he cuts the 
honey out of the sections and sells it 
in bulk to his neighbors at a low 
price; and leaves a wedge-sha 
piece of comb adhering to the top-bar 
of the section, and a the same 
length. These sections he replaced 
in the supers in the spring, and he 
thinks that his bees fill them nearly 
as readily as though the whole combs 
had been left in. 

“Is it advisable to destroy old 
queens and replace them with young 
ones ?”” 

J. McGonnell, of Waterford, Pa., 
thought that it was better not to al- 
low a queen to become over three 
years old. In his ages he always 
supersedes them at that age, and 
thinks that it pays to do so. 

Mr. A. 8. Peck, Wattsburg, Pa., 
said that he thought that the bees. 
themselves were the best judges of 
when it was necessary to supersede 
their queen; and that they would 
always attend to that business when 
it was necessary. 

Mr. M. E. Mason, Andover, Ohio 
said that he thought that the old 
queens often died in the winter, leav- 
ing the colony without the means of 
rearing another, and that this condi- 
tion was not discovered in the spring 
until it is too late to save the colony. 

Mr. Videto remarked that the best 
way to have good queens is, when 
doubling up in the fall,to save the 
best queens and destroy the poor ones. 
By pursuing this plan for a few years, 
any one can make a wonderful im- 
provement in his bees. 

‘Which is the better to hold sec- 
tions, wide frames or cases ?”’ 

Mr. M. E. Mason said that he was 
well aware that the wide frames, as 
made at present, are not. perfect ; but 
he has not seen any device yet that 
suits him better. He thinks that the 
Heddon case comes the nearest to 
being what he desires, and thinks that 
if it was constructed so as to be used 
with ry ay eng that he would adopt 
it; but he does not want any arrange- 
ment which will not admit of the use 
of separators. Mr. Dodge’s ideas coin- 
cided with those of Mr, Mason.’ 

‘*Ts it advisable to use comb foun- 
dation in sections ?” 

Pres. Twitchel, of Andover, O., said 
that he knew of no other way to get 
sections perfectly filled except by 
using full sheets of foundation. 

Mr. McGonnell thought that the less 
we use, and get straight combs, the 
better. 

Mr. Videto advised the use of small 
starters ; for if full sheets were used 
as thin as he would want them, the 
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bees would be very likely to cut them 
out, and then it would be worse than 
if none had been used. 

Pres. Twitchel said that he anda 
friend had, that morning, made a 
tour through the honey markets of 
Erie, and they found but Mad | little of 
the honey where full sheets of founda- 
tion was not used, that was even fairly, 
and none perfectly, filled; and such 
was being offered at 1 or 2 cents less 
than that which was well filled, and 
was dull at that. 

8S. B. Wheeler, Union City, Pa., has 
the best success by using full sheets 
of foundation. e said that the man 
who gets the best price for his honey 
is the one who bas the most perfect 
sections ; and that result is best ob- 
tained by the use of full sheets of 
thin foundation made from very light 
wax. He would have it made with a 
thin and even septum, and high side- 
walls. Hesaid that he had handled 
large quantities of honey, and always 
had received 1 or 2 cents more for per- 
fectly filled sections than for those 
which were not so well filled, 

Statistics obtained from 30 bee- 
keepers showed that 1,400 colonies 
had been placed in winter quarters in 
the fall of 1883, of which 237 died in 
the winter or spring, thus leaving 
1,163 with which to begin the season 
of 1884. These were increased to 
1,554, and they gathered 23,985 pounds 
of comb honey, and 10,870 pounds of 
extracted. 

There was a good exhibit of apia- 
rian supplies, most of which were of 


good quality. The usual variety of | dat 


ives, smokers, sections, comb foun- 
dation, reversible frames, etc., was 
exhibited. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, M. E. Mason, Andover, O. ; 
Vice-President, D. Videto. North 
East, Pa.; Secretary, C. H. Coon, 
New Lyme, O.; Treasurer, J. H, 
Woodworth, West Williamstield, O. ; 
Executive Committee, Geo. Spitler, 
Mosiertown, Pa., D. H. Le Fever, 
Hayfield, Pa., J. MeGonnell, Water- 
ford, Pa. The next convention will 
be held in Meadville, Pa., in Jan- 
uary, 1886,due notice of which will 
be given in the BEE JOURNAL. 

C. H. Coon, Sec. 

P. F. TwircuHe., Pres. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Cyprian and Italian Bees. 


L. B. SMITH. 





In the spring of 1884, I had 6 colo- 
nies of bees, in box-hives, and bought 
one colony of Italians in a frame gum, 
in April, thus making me 7 colonies 
in all to start with. I took only 
enough pain for my family use, but 
I got as much increase and as many 
stings as any one in this section. The 
Italians increased to 6 colonies, all of 
which were very large ones. 

I have been testing three different 
races of bees, this season, the Ital- 
lans, Cyprians and blacks. I find that 
the Italians are far superior to the 
black bees, both for honey gathering 
and increase. They will store sur- 
plus honey while the blacks are idle. 








I also find that the Cyprian bees are 
as far abead of the Italians as the 
latter are ahead of the blacks. I 
think that I hear Mr. Doolittle say, 
*“*In what way ?” 
They are more beautiful. 2. They are 
proof against robbers, which the Ital- 
lans are not. I find this by far the 
worst trait that the Italians possess. 
They will not defend their hives 
against robbers. 

3. They are more active and swifter 
on the wing than other races, con- 
sequently they will fly farther in the 
same length of time in search of 
stores than other bees will. They 
will work in dry, sultry weather while 
the others are idle. They are more 
hardy, and they will stand the sudden 
changes of our Texan climate better 
than other races. Such has been my 
experience with them so far. They 
build the straightest combs and cap 
the honey the nicest of any bees that 
Ihave ever kept. They are very little 
if any crosser than Italians, when 
they are properly handled, and not 
— so cross as the hybrids, es- 
pecially a cross between the Italian 
and the black bees. I will admit that 
it requires some knowledge of the 
Cyprian bees before they can be man- 
aged properly. They should not be 


jarred, smoked or roughly handled in | P 


any way. If they are smoked at all, 
it should be very little. 

I have 4 colonies of Cyprians, 4 of 
Italians, and the rest are blacks and 
hybrids, making 16 colonies in all, 
which have wintered well up to this 


ate. 
Cross Timbers, 4 Tex., Jan. 17, 1885. 
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Convention Notices. 





a@ The Eastern New York Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Albany, N. Y., in Horticultural 
Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 
18 and 19, 1885. Three sessions will be 
held each day. The first session begin- 
ning at 10 a. m., on Feb. 18. 

SOLOMON VROOMAN, Pres. 





aa The second annual meeting of the 
Seneca County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Engine House at Ovid, 
N. Y., on Feb. 11, 1885, at9a.m. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend, 
and make the meeting as profitable as 
possible. All implements of the apiary 
sent to the Secretary will be exhibited at 
the meeting, and will be disposed of or 
returned as the owner directs. 

IRA WILSON, Sec. 





aa The Ohio bee-keepers will hold 
their annual convention in the Agricul- 
tural Room of the State House at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Feb. 17, 1885. All subjects 
pertaining to bee-culture will be discussed, 
more especially those of spring and sum- 
mer management of bees. Eminent 
speakers will be in attendance. All are 
cordially invited. 

C. M. Kinessury, Sec. 





aa The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their next 
annual convention at Cooper Union, in 
New York City, beginning on Wednesday, 
March 11, 1885, and to continue two days or 
more. The committee promises a good 
programme, and extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all. 

W. B. TREADWELL, Ass’t. Sec. 


In these ways: 1./| P° 








The International Congress. 


The Convention will assemble at 10 
a.m. in the Lecture Hall on the Ex- 
sition Grounds. Among the sub- 
jects which will be considered during 
the sessions of the Convention will be 
reports of the honey resources and 
production of America and Europe ; 
preparation of honey for market; 
transportation ; lower rates of freight; 
marketing ; the advantages of the use 
of comb foundation; sections, the 
best size and the best way to use 
them ; the best race of bees for Amer- 
ica; prevention of swarming; fertili- 
zation of queens; bee-pasturage ; 
bee-keeping as a pursuit; besides the 
discussion of other questions of in- 
terest that will be propounded. Essays 
to elicit discussion are expected from 
some of the most prominent bee-keep- 
ers of Europe and America. 

Bees and bee-keepers’ supplies for 
exbibition must be sent with all 
freight grenase and directed to Maj. 
E. A. Burke, Director General of the 
Exposition, for Department of Agri- 
culture, New Orleans, La. ‘he Board 
of Management of the Exposition has 
established a Department of Informa- 
tion and Accommodation, at Nos, 164 
Gravier and 15 Union streets, for the 
urpose of furnishing visitors with 
information as to suitable board and 
lodging houses, or furnished rooms 
with directions how to reach them. 
For such service no charge is made. 

Bee-keepers, on arrival in the city, 
are advised to go at once to the office 
of this department and make the best 
arrangements that they can for quar- 
ters, and if they will leave their cards 
and address at the same place, their 
friends will know where to look for 
them. The most of the visitors to 
the Exposition find it best and cheap- 
est to rent rooms and take their meals 
at restaurants. Furnished rooms 
will cost from 75 cents to $1 for each 
person, per day, and board and lodg- 
ing about double these rates. We are 
assured that the hotels have not ad- 
vanced their rates, which are $2 to $3, 
according to location of rooms, etc. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. O. M. Blanton. Greenville, Miss. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
Judge W. H. Andrews, McKinney, Tex. 
W.5S. Hart, New Smyrna, Florida. 

8. C. Boylston, Charleston, 8. C. 

H. C. Austin, Austin’s Springs, Tenn. 
R. C. Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 

J. W. Porter, Charlottesville, Va. 

8. Valentine, Hagerstown, Md. 

(a= The Northeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its third 
annual convention on Feb. 4, 1885, in the 
Opera House, at Vassar, Mich. No local 
society has better meetings than the N. E. 
Michigan. Reduced Hotel rates may be 
secured. President Taylor has visited 
New Orleans, and will probably be able to 
give an interesting account of the apiarian 
department of the Exposition. Those go- 
ing on the cars will please write for rail- 
road certificates and secure reduced rates. 

W. Z. Hutcurnson, Sec. 

Rogersville, Mich. 








g@ For two subscribers for the 
be ome BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the 
Monthly) for one year, we will present 


a Pocket Dictionary, and send it by 
mail postpaid. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





Time and place of Meeting. 
1885. 
Feb. 4.—N. E. Michigan, at Vassar, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Feb. 11.—Seneca Co., N. Y., at Ovid, N. Y. 
Ira Wilson, Sec., Ovid, N. Y. 
Feb. 17.—Ohio State, at Columbus, Ohio. 
C. M. Kingsbury, Sec., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Feb. 18, 19.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y, 
Solomon Vrooman, Pres., Seward, N. Y. 
Feb. 24-26.—International, at New Orleans, La. 
Mar. 11.—New Jersey and Eastern, at N. Y. City. 
W. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., New York. 
April 3.—N. E. Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kans. 
L. C. Clark, Sec., Granada, Kans. 
May 4.—Linwood, Wis., at Rock Elm Centre, Wis. 
B. Thomson, Sec., Waverly, Wis. 
May 28.—N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at ‘La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














@@® Henry Stark, Plier,é Wis., on 
Jan. 17, 1885, reports thus: 


I began the season with one colony of 
bees, and increased it to 3 colonies by 
natural swarming. I sold $10.07 worth of 
honey. Some think that honey has poison 
in it. To-day one of my neighbors, Geo. 
Kurtz, ate 14¢ pounds of comb honey in 20 
minutes. 


g& W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogersville, 
é Mich., writes thus concerning cor- 
respondents giving their number of 
colonies after their names : 


I wish that all contributors of the BEE 
JOURNAL would indicate, by numbers 
after their names, their number of colo- 
nies ; and thus give us at least an inkling 
in regard to the extent of their experience. 
i am much pleased to see that the number 
who practice this plan is increasing, and I 
hope that the number will increase until 
the practice becomes universal. 








@ Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural 
College,? Mich., on Jan. 26, 1885, 
writes thus about Texas horse-mint : 


In reply to Dr. J. R. Baker, page 42, let 
me say that, as stated in my “ Manual,’’ 
on page 265, the Texas horse-mint is Mon- 
arda aristata. So we see that it belongs 
to the same genus as does our horse-mints, 
M. fistulosa and M. punctata; butit isa 
different species. 





@ S. B. Brillhart, Kendallville, ¢ 
Ind., on Jan. 24, 1885, gives his report 
and writes concerning methods and 
theories as follows: 


The past season has been almost an en- 
tire failure with us, so far as surplus 
honey was concerned ; but the bees man- 
aged to ‘board themselves” and lay up 
enough for winter stores. I have 45 colo- 
nies packed with sawdust on the summer 
stands. The hives are ventilated at the 
bottom. This has proven a successful 
method with me during the past 12 years. 
A good many methods and theories are 
advanced in the BEE JOURNAL, all of 





which are sure to make the apiarist smile 
in the spring when he unpacks his bees 
and finds them ne and happy. But 
alas, how many find it exceedingly har 

to get their faces in shape when they find 
that each locality must have its own rule 
to work by. The pollen theory may be 
all correct, but it does not bother me half 
as much as our long, cold winters. What 
we need most is good judgment to con- 
sider the locality in which we are located, 
handling the bees caretully during the 
summer, feeding them early in the fall if 
they need it, packing them early, keeping 
the entrances open, disturbing them as 
little as possible, and ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred we will succeed. 





g@® A. Reusch, Chariton, ? Iowa, 
on Jan. 24, 1885, reports thus: 


On Dec. 16, 1884, I put into the cellar 
30 colonies and one nucleus with a select- 
tested queen, which, to all appearances, 
are doing well, and but few bees are 
dying. In the fall | fed them back about 
175 pounds of honey in frames which I 
had saved for that purpose. The bees in 
this county are in a deplorable condition. 
Six different bee-keepers, who had in all 
159 cvlouies, have lost 108 for the want of 
stores and proper care. I have had good 
success in wintering my bees in the cellar 
having never lost but one colony, and that 
starved. 


@ H. A. Goodrich, Massey,© Tex., 
on Jan. 24, 1885, gives the following 
report : 


Myself and 13 other bee-keepers of this 
county ‘ee began the season of 1884 
with 163 colonies, and produced 14,707 
pounds of extracted honey, being an 
average of about 90 pounds per colony. 
The most of this amount of honey was 
gathered from horse-mint during 12 days, 
from June 8 to June 20. The 163 colonies 
were increased to 377. Bees are wintering 
well. The weather, so far, has been cold, 
being 2° above zero. 








«@ S. M. Hicken, Delaware City, 
oo on Jan. 27, 1885, reports as fol- 
Ows : 


The spring of 1884 was very unfavorable 
for bees, being too wet and cold. I had 
no early swarms, but my colonies started 
queen-cells at 3 different times, preparing 
to swarm, but a cold spell would come and 
they would then tear down the queen- 
cells. So they did not swarm until about 
the middle of white clover bloom, which 
spoiled ag? ogy for surplus ; for before 
they got the brood-chambers full, the 
short flow of white clover was over, and 
there was no more flow until goldenrod 
bloomed ; then they crowded the queens, 
and would not go into the sections. Som 
colonies were not very strongin the fall 
When I put them up for winter ; yet, with 
all the mistakes that I have made, I got 
from 14 very weak colonies, spring count, 
300 —— of comb honey, 100 starters, 
and pounds of extracted honey. 





@ E. J. Smith, Addison,+o Vt., on 
Jan. 22, 1885, reports as follows : 


In the fall of 1883 I put 124 colonies into 
winter quarters and lost 2 colonies with 
bee-diarrhea and 4 by loss of queens. I 
commenced the season of 1884 with 75 
good colonies and 43 weak ones. The 
spring was good until the last of yon the 
bees had built up fast, and some colonies 
had queen-cells started, when, during the 
last days of the month, it froze hard, and 
a great deal of brood was chilled. It put 
the brood back 2 weeks, and the bees had 
to be fed till clover bloomed, which did 
not last at its best for more than 2 weeks, 
when the bees stored aboutall the honey 





that they got eating the season, as bass- 
wood was nearly a failure. As we had no 
fall bloom, the bees did not secure enough 
honey to live on, so I had to feed 5 barrels 
of sugar. My surplus was 2,700 pounds of 
honey of the very best quality, nearly all 
of it being in one-pound sections. 1 am 
wintering 120 colonies in good condition. 





« Chas. Mitchell, Molesworth, 
Ont., on Jan. 26, 1885, gives his report 
as follows: 


During the season of 1884, 1 obtained 
3,000 pounds of honey from 53 colonies,, 
spring count, and about 40 first-swarms 
which I sold, thus making me a fair profit 
notwithstanding the poor season. 


@ Wilson Sherman, Chester Cen- 
ter. Iowa, on Jan. 27, 1885, reports 
us: 


The past season has been a very poor 
one in this my I had 4 very strong 
colonies of bees in the spring, and I in- 
creased them to 11 strong colonies, and 
captured another large swarm. ‘They 
gathered enough honey to winter on, and 
some produced 25 or 30 pounds of surplus. 
My 12 colonies were put into winter quar- 
ters in splendid condition. I am winter- 
ing them in acellar with the temperature 
from 40° to 45° above zero. My bees have 
been in the cellar 63 days, and they have 
been so quiet that one would not know 
that any bees are there, if he could not 
see them. Once a day, generally, I see 
that every thing is all right. I have win- 
tered bees in this way for three winters 
without a losing acolony. The winters 
are usually pretty cold here, but we almost 
always have an early spring. 





ge J. W. Vance, Madison,? Wis., 
writes the following to Wisconsin 
bee-keepers : 


Ata meeting of the local bee henpess, 
on Jan. 15, 1885, held in Madison, Wis., 
it was decided to make a call for a meet- 
ing of bee-keepers on Feb. 6, to organize 
a State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Ac- 
cording to the ats By of the farmers’ . 
meeting to be held Feb. 6, 1885, a paper is 
to be read on that day, entitled *‘ Fort 
Years’ Experience in Bee-Keeping,” by T. 
T. English, of Baraboo, Wis. After the 
discussion of the paper, an opportunity 
will be had to organize such an associa- 
tion as is contemplated. Hereafter the 
meetings of the association can be held 
in connection with the farmers’ meetings, 
and the programme can be so arranged as 
to*give the bee-keepers one day for the 
reading of papers and discussions. ‘lhe 
Madison bee-keepers consider this a 
happy juncture for the institution of a 
State organization, and have earnest and 
confident hope that the cause of progres- 
sive bee-culture shall thereby be encour- 

and promoted. They appeal to the 
wide-awake as well as to the indifferent 
and plodding apiarists of the State to 
come to the meeting and aid them in their 
endeavor to build up a strong association. 
7 accordingly adopted the following 
eall: 

w a@ suitabl i A iz 
» Sisc°BneWeapers” Amocition n view of the 
fact that the farmers’ annual meeting will bein 
session from Feb 3 to 6, 1885,0n which occasion 
there will be many farmers present who are like- 
wise en ed in bee-keeping. We, therefore, 
make this call for all who are interested in bee- 
culture to attend and assist in organizing a State 


on. 

There are few Statesin the Union of the same 
age as Wisconsin that have as mang Ti ¥ 
| in La ee and almost all have t 


en- 
heir 
te associations. is needless to speak of the 


importance of such organizations; the fact that 
in almost every State bee-keepers have organized 
and are keeping up their annual meetings is suf- 
ficient evidence that their benefit is acknowledged 
and appreciated. Railway arrangements have 
been made for the return of members at one-fifth 
J. W. VANCE, Sec. 


of the regular fare. 





ye onmiecow ”* 
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Special Hlotices. 


Catalogues for 1885.—We have re- 
ceived the following : 


A. B. Howe, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

John T. Smith, Bellevue, Mich. 

F. N. Lang, Baraboo, Wis.—Seeds. 

Cole Brothers, Pella, lowa—Seeds. 

Pryal’s Nurseries, Oakland, Calif.—Seeds. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 & 37 Cortland-st. 
N. Y.—Superbly Illustrated.—Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds. 








«@ We will send sample copies 
free to all who wish them, or desire to 
get up Clubs. Now is the time to 
work for the Cash premiums we offer. 
A large club for the Monthly can be 
gotten up in almost every locality. 








@@® For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 

aper covers; or the Monthly BEE 
y OURNAL and the book for $1.25. Or, 
bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; 
with the Monthly, $1.50. 





g@ Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ** Bees and Honey,” 
may be found on the Book List on 
the second page of this paper. Also 
wholesale rates on all ks where 
they are purchased “to sell again.” 





@ To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we can supply the Farmer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 
at $1.25 for the two. 





~~. 


& Do not forget to send for a 
Binder in which to file your JouURNAL 
and thus have the full benefit of it 
during the whole year, 


mal 


@ The long winter evenings will 
be well oecupied by reading bee litera- 
ture. When renewing your subscrip- 
tion, it will be well to get some good 
bee-books. See our list of books on 
the —— page and select what you 
need. 








@ Every subscriber is kindly in- 
vited to obtain a new subscriber to 
send with his renewal. Please notice 
the premiums offered for clubs, on 
another page. 


Apiary Register—New Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. The 
prices will hereafter be as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 








CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 


The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 


and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 27%.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 250 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies .... 3 25.. 30 
Drierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 08.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 2 75 





Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 50.. 325 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 400.. 37% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley'’s Queen Rearing................ 30.. 2% 


The Weekly Bee Journal! one year 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......+++ 300.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 9 

The 6 above-named papers.............. 6 .. 600 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street.. Chicago, Til. 





@” The third annual convention of the East- 
ern lowa and Western Iliinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Moore’s Hall, Davenport, 
lowa,on Feb. 18, commencing at 1) a. m., and 
lasting two days. Bee-keepers’ headquarters wil! 
be at the Newcumb House, where rates have been 
reduced to $1.50 per day. Honey, beeswax, or 
apiarian supplies for exhibition should be sent to 
1. Hall, who will take charge of them, at the depot 
or express office, and return the same as owner 
may direct. Itis expected that this will be the 
largest and most interesting meeting ever held in 
the State. Everybody invited to attend. 

I. V. McCAGG, Pres. Wa. Goos, Sec. 


@ The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E.J. HADLEY, Sec. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


T= to the Exposition should write 
to the Secretary of the Illinois Exhibi- 
tors’ Association, No. 115 Customhouse 8t., 
New Orleans, La., for a guide and instruc- 
tions about rooms, board, etc., as it will save 
them money. Enclose postage stamps for 
return answer, and state how many rooms 
are wanted. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is pablished SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H.R. PEEL. Editor. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50: with our Monthly, $2.00 a year. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Supply Company, 


Sh above company has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, with a 
Capital Stock of $30,000, with A, M. Beers, W. R. 
Shields, A. E. Munn. R. L. Shoemaker, and 8. F. 
Timmons as tnesepesatere. The stock of said 
company will be divided into 1,500 shares of 20 
dollars each. Books will be open for subscription 
to the above stock, on Monday, Feb. 23, 1885, at 
New Comerstown, Ohio. Ten per cent. of stock 
subscribed payable at time of subscription ; twenty 

r cent. payable monthly thereafter. provided 














Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 


AND 

Xiso; One and Two-piece SEGTIONS, 

= All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 

Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 

The H. F. MOELLER Mfg Co. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


1A26t 
For Pieasure and Profit. A 
New Book of 172 pages, profusely 
illustrated, by Rev. Wm. Ballantine. 


Prices, 50 and 75cents. Address the 








author at 
1A5t New Concord, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 
Toe 


is operated apes a new principle by which the 
sections are placed in vertical lines with the brood 
frames; continuous passages being effected in a 


Fractical Manner! 


It may be arranged for any form of the Lang- 
etroth Frame; has been fairly tested, and is the 
Best Hive made for Comb Honey. May be used 
for Extracting. Send for my 24-page Catalogue 
and Price List. Address 


DR. G. L. TINKER, 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES, 


END 15e. (in one or two-cent stamps) 
and get by return mail the neatest, cheap- 
est and most practical arrangement extant 
for reversible frames. They are adapted to 
any frame or hive. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
1Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and py mail you will get 
free a package of goods 
5 of iarge value, that will 


start you in work that 
will at once bring you in money faster than — 
thing else in America. A!) about the $200,000 In 
presents with each box. ents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all es, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 


Al 
ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS! 
AS I nove greaty increased my facilities 
for the Manufacture of APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. It will be to your advantage 
to send for my Hllustrated Price List. 
Free to all. Cash paid for Beeswax. 


B. HOWE 
3A3t COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


BEESW AX. 


I pay 2&5c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

983 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1Atf 




















Phat all stock must be paid in full by p be 
15, 1885. Provided, further, that ful yment of 
stock subscribed may be made at any time before 
due. Remittance for stock duly ucknowledged 
and certificate of same issued when paid in full. 
Remit by Express, N. Y. Exchange, Registered 





fore the most desirable ones. 





ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 
25cents per ognere inch—no single cut sold for less 
‘ HO NEW 





Letter, or P.O. Money Order. Address all com- 
munications to the above Company. 


than Sic. MAS G. ee 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


READ THIS. 


A word of explanation in regard to the 
infringement suit on the One-Piece Section, 
we deem necessary at this time. 

I commenced suit against A. I. Root, in 
the United States Circuit Court, for ‘the 
Northern district of Ohio; Stanley Matthews 
presiding. He decided that the patent was 
void for want of novelty. I have taken an 
- sal to the United States Supreme Court 

PW yashington, which will decide the case, 
aa its decision will be final. If it goes 
= me : will submit, but if decided in 

favor, I shall expect al! who have in- 
fr nged will pay me damages from date of 
the patent. 

Some unprincipled _—— are advertising 
that the Courts have decided that the patent 
is void. This is not the case, as it is before 
the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, at the present time. When that 
Court gives its opinion it will be final, and 
until it does, any one infringing will be liable | 
for damages, if the United States Supreme 
Court sustains the patent. 


PRICES OF SECTIONS. 


“Sis jf 








— 


One-lb. Sections in lots of 500 to 4,000 $5.00 
Ditto Ditto 5,000 to 10,000 4.75 
Ditto Ditto 10,000 to 25,000 4.50 
Ditto Ditto 25,000 to 50,000 4.25 


Ditto Ditto 100,000 or more 4.00 


The one-lb. Section is 17 inches bene. a 
any sizes between 17 and 20 inches in lengt 
add 5 er cent. For any sizes between ot 
and 24 inches, add 10 r cent. Add the 
~~ &. per centage to the price of one-lb. 
Sections in the same quantity. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 





Bee Hives 


SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY ! 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee Hives 
Sections, ete., in the World! 


Our wy T°! now is a CAR-LOAD 
GOODS DAILY. 

DECIDED.— The Courts have decided the Pat- 

ent on the One-Piece Section to be null and void 

for want of novelty. We are now manufacturing 


them again as first placed on the market by Lewis 
& Parks. 


— 
Write for my new Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LEwIs, 


49Ctf WATERTOWN, WIS. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sa molec co LA of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in ulture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, mb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, ining Patented. "Si pertaining to Bee 


— Noth imply send your ad- 
dress written piataly, 00 


Ctf A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





BEE- -HIVES 


One-Piece Sections, Foundation, Smokers, &c | 
Send for Circular. Smith & Goodell. 
49Ctf ROCK FALLS, LLL. 


Bee Hives, Sections, &¢, 


Our New Shop Completed, and our 
New Machinery at Work. 

E now claim the best facilities for furnishing 
Supplies in the Southeast. Our Factory w1)l 
cqutenes with the latest improved machinery, 
onic will enable us to manufacture Goods" up to 
the times,” and will furnish all kinds at very rea- 
sonable prices. Parties needing Supplies would 

do well to see our prices before buying. 


QUEENS and BEES for 1885. 


THE ALBINOS AHEAD, and we makea 
| Specialty of them. Those who wish for EARLY 
UEENS should order them soon, as orders will 
be filled in rotation. For Prices, address 
8. VALENTINE & SON, 
1C2t HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 

"Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
4Ctf PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


BEES, EARLY QUEENS, 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 1885. 
F you need Early Queens and Bees 
bred for business and beauty, nuclei 
or full colonies ; sections and hives of best 
workmanship ; Dunham or Vandervort 
Comb. Foundation, send for my catalogue 











for 1885. 
Address J.P. H. BRO 
5A2It AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
The Oldest and Largest establishment inthe United 
making a Spe y Of Mail Orders. 


OB PRINTING, se*T7A% 
5 BY MAIL. 
Letter Heads, Bill Heads, er and 
Business Cards, 35 cents per 500 
for $1.50. All kinds of Job Printing neatly 
executed. Send stamp for samples. Our 
aper, Boys and Girls, 25c. a year. Send 
Po or _— Copy. BR. M. RULISON 
FLUSHING, MICH. 


THE POULTRY RAISER, °° cnicagort. 


Only 25 cents per year, * 12 numbers of 16 
eseach. $100.00in gold free. Send 2c. stamp 
or sample copy. 2C3t 





SOMETHING NEW! 


he — Best-Made, handiest and cheapest 
combination, 


Summer and Winter Hive 


in the market. Send for Catalogue of general 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. e best white 
poplar SECTIONS and Pao yellow bees- 
wax. COMB FOUNDATION a specialty. 


Full Colonies, Nuclei Colonies and 


QUEENS for SALE. 


Be sure to send for 25th Annual Price List, 
before makin ing as unqnesee = 1885. 


Address 
COLBIAINE, MASS. 
3Dtf Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son. 


$1 


To any person sendin 





WORTH OF TESTED 
SEEDS FRE. 


us 50 cents for one year’s 
subscription to the Rural Home, and 7 cts. to 
Selp Bay Bos postage, packing, etc., we will send the 
Ten Packets of choice Vegetable seeds named 
below free. We make this offer to induce you to 
become a regular subscriber to the Rural Home, 
and to test the value of our seeds (specially grown 
for our use). Following ad e seeds we offer: 
Early Oxheart C Bl 
Livingston's Perfection remto: New 
aor White Turnip, Early Montana t. r Corn, 
oe 8 e a , — pe Val- 

paraiso new, Imp. rge Pore. 
We want every farmer and 4 A “a the U. 
to give these seeds an honest and fair trial. They 
are warranted to be of the be best quality, tres 
ry name, fresh and pure of the growth of 

1884. Ful il directions for ‘cultivating on every 
package. Address 

THE RURAL HOME, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISSOURL. 


HE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN 
MISSOURI, of Apiarian Implements. 
Send for Circular and Price List of our Hive 
with the Reversible Surplus-arrangement 
for comb honey. Also Smokers, Comb 
wounsnee Italian Queens, etc. 
ENNEDY & LEAH 

P.O Box lL. HIGGINS VILLE, 

5C2t Lafayette Co., Mo. 


3D4t 








IF YOU WANT SUPPLIES, 


BeEE-HIivesss, 
SECTIONS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c., 
don’t fail to send for Catalogue of Reduced 
Prices for 1885. 

J. J. HURLBERT, 

2Ctf LYNDON, Whitesides Co., Tl. 





By'nat wm send zon a she or rechein 





(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE SUPPLIES... 


in the et of practical construc- 
tion, and at the lowest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we ‘i! eae ou our lilustrated 


Catalogue free. ER. 
2C12t COBURG, IOWA. 


Bee-Hives and Supplies, |sz¢ 


E HAVE remodeled our machinery and can 
ted, Odd 





fill orders on short notice. If wan 
Sizes mate: send order now, before the rush 
comes. We have a large stock on hands. We give 
4 per cent. discount till Jan. 15, and 3 per cent. 
discount till Feb. 1. Price List free. 
B. J. MILLER & C 

NAPPANEE, wikbost’ Co., Ind. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
can furnish just as neat, white, smooth and 
perfect, dovetailed, white poplar sections as 
there a made. Send for sample and prices. 
4Dt 


1D6t 











STANDARD AMERICAN N WATCH CO, 
a’ Hy Exaci 


Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
976 and 978 Central Ave.. CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


FOR BEE-HIVES 


And a general assortment of Bee-Keepers?® 
fe. send for circular to 
J. E. PRYOR, Dexter, Iowa. 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 

that will put you in the way of mak- 


ing more money in a few days than 
ou ever thought possible at any bus- 
iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work ins time ee 4 all the os _— of 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well — 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writi 
Full particu rections, etc., sent free. —~ 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who a at once. 
wen delay. Address STINSON & © 
Po yaead, Maine. 

















